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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS - NIGERIA 


AREA 923,768 sq. km. (356,669 sq. mi.) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 1987 1988 1990 (est) 


GDP (current prices) (A) 113,026 265,000 
GDP (real a (B) 4.7 


Average Exchange Rate (Naira/$) 
Inflation (CPI) (B) 

FMG Revenues (C) 

FMG Current Expenditure (C) 
FMG Investment (C) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Merchandise Exports FOB (D) 
of which, Petroleum (D) 
Merchandise Imports FOB (D) 
Trade Balance (D) 
Current Account Balance (D) 
Overall Balance (D) 
Foreign debt (yearend) (D) 
Debt service ratio (B) 
Foreign Exchange Reserves (D) 
U.S. Exports to Nigeria 
(Merchandise, FAS) (D) 
U.S. Imports from Nigeria 
(Merchandise, CIF) (D) 
U.S. share (as % of total): 
Nigerian exports 48 48 62 
Nigerian imports 5 6 8 


Notes: A) millions of Naira (B) percent (C) as percent of GDP (D) millions of 
dollars 


Sources: IBRD, U.S. Department of Commerce and Embassy estimates. 





SUMMARY 


Throughout 1989, the Federal Military Government (FMG) of Nigeria 
repeatedly reaffirmed its commitment to the Structural Adjustment 
Program (SAP), which is now in its fourth year of implementation. 
The goal of the SAP is to open up the economy to market forces 
and to diversify the country’s productive base in order to reduce 
its dependence on oil. Its specific objectives have been to 
bring about the orderly depreciation of the naira to a realistic 
rate, to control inflationary pressures, to reduce fiscal 
imbalances, and to promote growth in the agricultural and 
manufacturing sectors. The FMG has won broad international 
support for this courageous effort at economic reform and for its 
willingness to bear the high transitional costs of adjustment. 


In 1989, both the benefits and the costs of the SAP were manifest. 
High international oil prices raised federal government revenues 
significantly above 1988 levels. The FMG devalued the naira by 
an additional 30 percent with respect to the dollar during the 
year, which helped to narrow the gap between the official exchange 
rate and the parallel rate. The government also enjoyed 
considerable success in dampening inflation in the second half of 
the year, after prices had risen dramatically in the beginning of 
the year. Nigeria signed new debt rescheduling agreements with 
the London Club and the Paris Club and negotiated a new standby 
agreement with the International Monetary Fund (IMF). The 
rescheduling of debt service provided through these agreements 
will lower Nigeria’s debt service ratio in 1989 from an estimated 
73 percent of exports to an estimated 23 percent. 


Nigeria’s economic growth in 1989 was approximately 4 percent, 
meaning that the creation of new wealth was slightly larger than 
the growth in the population. The continuing depreciation of the 
naira, galloping inflation, the high cost of credit and low effec- 
tive demand for output hit the manufacturing sector particularly 
hard. Growth in agricultural output continued to be limited by 
the low level of technology employed on the average plot and the 
ineffective distribution of fertilizers. Non-oil exports also 

did not grow as rapidly as expected, and a declining proportion 

of these proceeds were repatriated. 


The SAP is popularly (and incorrectly) associated with the 
economic contraction and loss of purchasing power which has 
accompanied the steady decline in oil revenues since the early 
1980s. While there is a greater understanding among the people 
of the need for a continuation of the SAP, there was evidence in 
the last year of “austerity fatigue" among the populace. In May 
1989, popular discontent erupted into street demonstrations in 
major Nigerian cities. The FMG shortly thereafter announced an 
emergency relief package which led to the immediate employment of 
over 60,000 unemployed and included fiscal incentives to promote 





the importation of medicines and of new vehicles to address the 
pressing need for additional mass transit in the cities. The 
demonstration highlighted the clear need for the SAP to yield some 
demonstrable benefits for the average Nigerian in the near 
future--particularly in light of the planned transition to 
civilian rule by 1992--if the program is to be sustained over the 
long term. 


PART A - CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic Background: Until the early 1980s, Nigeria’s fortunes 
soared as its earnings from the export of petroleum rose. Its 
wealth allowed it to become a donor and to support the development 
of other African countries. The government adopted a statistical 
approach to development and launched massive spending programs. 
There was massive migration to the urban areas, and the 
population became accustomed to importing food: imports of 
agricultural products as a percent of GDP just prior to the 
introduction of the structural adjustment program were 1.6 
percent, or more than triple the percentage ten years earlier. 
This neglect of agriculture and the over-valuation of the naira 
encouraged the development of an import intensive industrial 
sector and caused non-oil exports to plummet. 


The fall in the price of oil in the early 1980s exposed the 
fundamental weaknesses of the Nigerian economy. Serious external 


and fiscal imbalances emerged: by 1983, the current account 
deficit had reached 6 percent of GDP, and the fiscal deficit was 
12 percent of GDP. The country was initially unwilling to change 
its ways and attempted to borrow its way out of the slump. 

By the time the present military government, led by General 
Ibrahim Babangida, came to power through a coup in 1985, the 
economy was on the brink of complete collapse. 


The Structural Adjustment Program: The new administration’s 
response to the acute economic crisis was the far-reaching 
Structural Adjustment Program (SAP). The FMG sought to promote 
sustainable, noninflationary growth through the liberalization of 
the economy and a greater reliance on market forces to determine 
the allocation of goods through prices. The SAP would also help 
the country to reduce its dependence on oil through an incentive 
structure which would stress the other factors in which Nigeria 
holds a comparative advantage: inexpensive labor and abundant, 
arable land. The potential of Nigeria’s enormous domestic market 
would induce new investment both by Nigerians and by foreigners. 


The FMG has also taken a variety of steps to reduce the role of 
government in the economy. By the end of 1988, it reduced the 
number of import bans from 74 to 15. In 1989 and earlier this 
year, it has reduced politically sensitive subsidies of the 
domestic price of petroleum products and moved towards 100 
percent cost recovery in such critical utilities as electricity 





and telecommunications. The FMG has also begun the process of 
privatizing many of its parastatals and pushed nearly all of the 
remaining parastatals towards full commercialization (where they 
will require no further subventions). These moves will likely be 
somewhat inflationary (as controlled prices are freed) and might 
lead to greater unemployment (as parastatals trim back their 
bloated payrolls) in the short term, but should bring about 
longer term efficiency. 


In 1989, the FMG made serious progress in bringing the two key 
prices of the economy--the exchange rate and the interest rate-- 
closer to a market-determined level than they have been in years. 
A moment of fiscal laxness at the end of 1988 unleashed a round 
of severe inflation which pushed the Consumer Price Index up to 
over 50 percent by mid-year. The government was able to reign in 
the galloping inflation by severely cutting liquidity at the end 
of June. Interest rates in the interbank market shot up, as 
banks scurried to stay liquid. The higher price of money was 
immediately passed along to debtors. The FMG also rigidly 
enforced ceilings on the growth of credit, increased banks’ 
liquidity ratios and sterilized a large portion of oil revenues 
by increasing its reserves (which reached $1.3 billion--the 
equivalent of two months of imports--by the end of 1989). These 
measures were successful in slowing down inflation, to the point 
that interest rates approximate the expected rate of inflation 
for the first time in years. 


Foreign Exchange Regime: Perhaps the most critical initiative 
undertaken in the SAP was the move towards an exchange rate which 
was more closely related to market forces. The FMG has devalued 
the naira by 85 percent with respect to the dollar since the 
inception of the SAP in 1986. This has led to a massive 
readjustment of all price relationships within the country, 
promoting the local sourcing of inputs and discouraging a 
continued reliance on imports. The devaluation is the FMG’s 
boldest act of reform and the aspect of the package which has 
attracted the greatest amount of domestic public criticism. 


The FMG daily distributes a portion of the oil export proceeds to 
the economy through the 85 banks which participate in the 
Interbank Foreign Exchange Market (IFEM). Most of the foreign 
exchange available to the public for financing imports, paying 
fees and dividends, and carrying abroad by travelers is 
distributed through the IFEM. In 1989, approximately $2.2 
billion passed through the IFEM. At the end of 1989, the 
official rate of exchange on the IFEM was 7.65 naira per dollar 
(30 percent below the official exchange rate at the end of 1988). 


Two other outlets for the purchase of foreign exchange are legal 
in Nigeria. The FMG established a system of bureaux de change 
(B/C) in mid-1989 which can buy and sell foreign exchange at any 
rate which the market will bear; B/C’s fees and commissions, 





however, are limited by regulation. Investors can also trade 
long-term debt instruments issued by the Central Bank through a 
debt conversion auction to finance their new capital investment in 
Nigeria. The mechanism involved is somewhat complicated but com- 
pletely trans- parent, allowing potential investors to know the 
risks involved. Investors have earned up to double the official 
exchange rate through these auctions, a premium which is offset 
somewhat by restrictions on the repatriation of dividends and 
capital. Through the auction mechanism, Nigeria retired debt with 
a face value of $288 million at a cost of only $153 million during 
1989. The conversion of this debt has released just over 1 
billion naira for use in new investments and in charitable causes. 


Through most of 1989, the FMG had difficulty unifying the rate 
charged in the official IFEM market with the rate charged on the 
street in the informal parallel market. The spread between these 
two markets was as high as 60 percent in the first quarter. The 
government’s decision in June to remove large amounts of liquidity 
from the monetary system reduced effective demand for foreign 
exchange and contributed to an appreciation of its value in the 
parallel market. By year’s end, the gap between the two rates 

had narrowed to as little as 20 percent. 


Gross Domestic Product: The IBRD estimates that Nigeria’s GDP 
grew by four percent in 1989. With the rate of population growth 
estimated to be 3.4 percent (among the highest in the world), 
there was little real growth in national wealth which could be 
shared by the average Nigerian. 


Mixed results in the harvest of various crops led to little real 
growth in the key sector of agriculture. The sharp drop in 
effective demand and rapidly rising costs limited growth in 
manufacturing and trading. High costs, expensive credit, and 
infrastructural bottlenecks have resulted in limited new 
investment in these sectors in recent times. 


Performance in the agricultural sector was disappointing. 
Indications are that people are returning to work the land and 
that the amount of land under cultivation has increased in 
response to incentives generated by the SAP. Output, however, 
has not increased correspondingly. Yields appear to be more 
sensitive to other factors, such as rainfall, disease, 
availability of materials, and credit and technology transfer. 


The oil enclave has registered significant increases in output in 
recent years. Its output grew by 7.6 percent in 1988 and by an 
estimated 5.6 percent in 1989. There was also a much higher 
average price of oil, over $17 per barrel. The higher volume and 
price combined to boost Nigeria’s oil export revenues. For the 
foreseeable future, the nation’s economic growth and balance-of- 
payments stability will remain highly dependent upon the interna- 
tional oil market, which looks relatively stable for the next few 
years. 





Despite the government’s emphasis on promoting non-oil exports, 
this sector has not responded as positively as might have been 
hoped. The value of non-oil exports fell in 1989 from 1988 
levels. In addition, the Central Bank says that a shrinking 
percentage of the proceeds from non-oil exports are being brought 
home: only 74 percent was repatriated in 1989, as opposed to 99 
percent in 1988. The FMG has announced its intention to establish 
several export processing zones (EPZs) to encourage export- 
oriented investment. The first EPZ will be established in 
Calabar. 


Balance of Payments: Nigeria’s balance of payments is dominated 
by developments in the oil market and in its debt-service port- 
folio. At its peak in 1981, Nigeria earned $26 billion from the 
export of oil; at the nadir in 1985, it earned only $6 billion. 
As revenues plummeted, Nigeria’s economic imbalances--an over- 
appreciated currency, a heavily import-dependent economy and a 
bloated public sector--were exposed. Its external debt soared to 
approximately $32 billion, and its debt service obligations of 
some $2.3 billion in 1989 represented about 7 percent of GDP. 


Nigeria’s balance-of-payments situation is definitely improving. 
The International Bank Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
estimated that Nigeria earned $7.5 billion in 1989; this might 
even prove to be conservative. Nigeria concluded a second round 
of agreements with the Paris and London Clubs in the spring of 
1989 which rescheduled $6.4 billion and $5.5 billion, respective- 
ly. In the absence of new rescheduling, debt service obligations 
would have risen to over 50 percent of exports in 1990 and not 
fallen below 40 percent until 1997. 


The donor community has responded positively to the FMG’s 
determination to implement the SAP despite difficult conditions. 
The World Bank is in the lead, providing over $1 billion a year 
in loans to support the government’s initiatives. During the 
first Consultative Group for Nigeria in November 1989, donors 
pledged to provide up to $600 million in 1990 in fast disbursing 
program assistance, which should go far in helping the government 
relieve the austerity associated with the economic reform progran. 


1990 Budget: The 1990 budget follows directly from the fundamen- 
tals laid out in 1986 with the introduction of the SAP. Through 
it, the FMG seeks to moderate the rate of inflation, to promote an 
orderly deregulation of the financial system, to restrain govern- 
ment spending, and to channel credit to the productive sectors. 
The budget assumes that the public sector will earn 48 billion 
naira (over 80 percent of which is derived from the export of 
oil). This estimate is based on very conservative assumptions: 
an average selling price for oil of $16 per barrel; an average 
production level of 1.611 million barrels per day; and an average 
exchange rate of 7 naira to the dollar. Hence, it is quite 
likely that the government will exceed its revenue projections. 





Details of the federal government’s expenditure program for 1990 
confirm the continuing austere nature of the budget. Planned 
increases in domestic expenditures are modest and generally less 
than real. Federal expenditures in the form of subsidies for 
petroleum products, fertilizer and transportation will be reduced. 
Of the projected 40 billion naira in current and capital expendi- 
tures to be undertaken by the FMG in 1990, some 28 percent will be 
allocated to agriculture and rural development, followed by 
defense and security (12 percent), transport (12 percent), 
manufacturing (5 percent) and education (4 percent). The FMG’s 
revenues for 1990 (given the above assumptions) are projected to 
be only 25 billion naira, leaving a deficit of approximately 4 
percent of GDP. This financing gap will be bridged through new 
rescheduling of external debt by the Paris Club and through the 
pledges made by donors at the Consultative Group meeting. 


Agriculture: Agriculture is the cornerstone of the SAP and the 
key to Nigeria’s near-term economic recovery. Nigeria must 
dramatically increase agricultural production to provide jobs for 
its rapidly growing population and to insure an adequate supply 

of food at affordable prices. The agricultural sector must also 
supply raw materials to the industrial sector and generate foreign 
exchange through export earnings. 


Fortunately, Nigeria’s agriculture possesses great potential. 
There are 71 million hectares of arable land, or about double the 
area currently cultivated. There are substantial water resources, 
and the country spans several ecological zones, thus permitting a 
diversified crop pattern. 


Agriculture suffered greatly from neglect during the oil boom 
years. Its share of GDP fell from 45 percent in 1970 to 27 
percent in 1982. Today, only 30 percent of Nigeria’s GDP is 
produced in the agricultural sector, despite the fact that over 
two-thirds of Nigeria’s labor force is employed on the land. 
Prior to the boom, Nigeria was a major world exporter of several 
commodities (cocoa, groundnuts, cotton, rubber and palm oil). 
Today only cocoa is exported in sizable quantities. 


The FMG has committed itself to the development of the agricul- 
tural sector and has raised agriculture’s share of the budget by 
more than most other sectors. The FMG has championed private 
agriculture and made some effort to redress the imbalances which 
were so detrimental to the sector’s development. Its biggest 
accomplishment was the elimination of the commodity marketing 
boards in 1986 which served as a major disincentive to investment 
in the sector. The FMG is also proceeding with the privatization 
of a number of agriculturally related enterprises which produce 
inter alia textiles, wood products, sugar, flour and fertilizer. 


The SAP has not been a completely positive package of policies, 
particularly with respect to the interventionist role the FMG 





continues to play in the trade of commodities. International 
trade in a number of basic food items has been banned completely. 
The ban on the import of most grains has contributed to shortages 
and resulted in spiraling food prices. These higher prices 
provide incentives to farmers, but in the short term, they are not 
always sufficient to overcome other factors; such as weather; 
disease; availability of credit; availability and effective 
distributions of inputs such as fertilizer, fungicides, and 
pesticides; and constraints of the rural marketing infrastructure. 
Higher food prices have also caused many consumers to shift to 
cheaper (and in many cases, less nutritious) foodstuffs. 


The import bans have also adversely affected various agro-allied 
industries. The flour milling industry has virtually shut down 
due to the absence of wheat, and industries which used its 
products--bakeries and feed grain businesses--have been severely 
affected. An estimated 60 percent of all poultry farms have shut 
down since 1986. Closely associated with the import bans has been 
the development of extensive smuggling--particularly of wheat, 
flour, and rice--despite harsh penalties for engaging in the 
lucrative activity. 


Labor: Nigeria has an estimated population of 114 million, 
growing at an annual rate of perhaps 3.4 percent. The labor 
force in 1988 was estimated at 37.5 million workers, of whom 
approximately 68 percent were employed in agriculture and 12 
percent in industry. A relatively small proportion of the 
workforce is organized into unions. Years of austerity, high 
unemployment and close government monitoring have dramatically 
reduced the size and influence of the unions since the early 
1980’s. 


The issue which has sparked the greatest attention from organized 
labor recently has been the issue of a minimum wage. The pur- 
chasing power of the present minimum wage--125 naira per month, 
enacted in 1981--has been severely eroded by inflation. On the 
other hand, the economy’s creation of new employment opportunities 
has not kept up with the growth of the work force. First-job 
prospects remain bleak, particularly for urban youths and for 
secondary school and university graduates. The large public 
labor force continues to undergo retrenchments. In the urban 
areas, the supply of skilled and semiskilled un- and under- 
employed still exceeds the demand for new entrants. The picture 
is likely brighter in the rural areas where higher produce prices 
have encouraged agricultural production and led to relatively 
higher wages for rural labor. 


Political Framework: The FMG is a military regime headed by 
President Ibrahim Babangida, who governs with a 19-member Armed 
Forces Ruling Council (AFRC). A mixed military-civilian cabinet 
carries out the government’s executive and legislative functions, 
and military governors head the 21 states. The 1979 Nigerian 
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Constitution, which remains in force (though certain provisions 
are suspended and others supplanted by military decrees), 
guarantees basic individual rights and civil liberties. 


In 1987, President Babangida announced his intention to return the 
country to civilian rule in stages--highlighted by nonpartisan 
elections for Local Government Councils (which were held in 1988), 
the registration of two political parties, and partisan elections 
at the local, state and federal levels--culminating in the 
transfer of power to elected civilian authorities on October l, 
1992. In December 1989, the FMG issued a revised program which 
abolished previous political associations and established two new 
government-designed parties. At the same time, however, the FMG 
reaffirmed its commitment to the transfer of power in 1992. 


Structural adjustment is not exclusively an economic phenomenon. 
The government is well aware of the political implications of 
requiring the country to undergo the hardships which are 
associated with economic reform. Too many Nigerians associate 
their reduced standard of living not with the 75 percent fall in 
oil income since 1981 but rather with the austerity imposed in 
the name of the SAP. Moreover, the government’s policies -- 
particularly the dramatic depreciation--have hit the influential, 
urbanized, middle, and upper classes the hardest. Sharply higher 
food prices, which are seen as encouraging increased agricultural 
production, have also resulted in a worsening of the already 
meager circumstances of the urban poor. Price increases likely 


did more than anything else to spark the outbreak of urban riots 
in May 1989. 


Despite the vocal discontent, the FMG remains committed to the 
SAP as the only viable means of achieving sustainable growth and 
better living conditions for the average Nigerian. President 
Babangida has said that the FMG will not adopt policies based on 
short-term expediency or populist mass appeal, because such 
policies would only mortgage the future. The public appears to 
be more understanding of the concepts of the SAP, and the need 
for a long-term adjustment in their way of thinking about the 
economy and standard of living. Nevertheless, the public 
acceptance of this program will be increasingly tested as 
preparations for the return to civilian rule gather momentun. 
Evidence of economic progress must be visible for the program to 
remain on track after the advent of civilian rule. President 
Babangida has been taking steps to encourage greater support for 


continued reform and to make the public realize that the SAP is a 
long term program. 


PART B - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Investment: Nigeria has a relatively well-educated populace and 


the largest labor pool and consuming market in Africa. It offers 
many opportunities for foreign firms that are interested in 
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establishing operations. As an integral part of the SAP, Nigeria 
is in the process of removing most of the legal barriers which 
were erected in the past to limit foreign direct investment. 
These initiatives include the lowering of the average tariff, 
permission for businesses to remit 100 percent of their net 
profits and dividends and for expatriates to remit 75 percent of 
their salaries, and a move to privatize or to commercialize most 
of the nation’s parastatal enterprises. 


In December 1989, the government amended the Nigerian Enterprises 
Promotion Decree, which had previously limited the number and 
types of businesses restricted to exclusively Nigerian ownership. 
Now foreigners will be allowed to own up to 100 percent of the 
equity in a variety of sectors if they invest the equivalent of 
20 million naira as fully paid up capital. The only exceptions 
are banking, insurance, petroleum prospecting, and mining, which 
will continue to require at least 60 percent Nigerian equity. 

The amended decree also automatically provides an expatriate 
quota of two to four positions for businesses with capitalization 
of more than 5 million naira or 10 million naira, respectively. 
No government approval is needed unless a higher expatriate quota 
is desired. Foreign investors must secure "approved status" from 


the Ministry of Finance to import foreign equity into Nigeria and 
to remit dividends. 


In September 1988, the government established the Industrial 
Development Coordination Committee (IDCC), a "one-step investment 
center" located in Abuja which will consolidate foreign investment 
approval procedures. The IDCC is supposed to review and respond 
to foreign investment proposals within three months. The invest- 


ment center was just coming into full operation at the end of 
1989. 


In addition, the Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) 
has negotiated a streamlined procedure whereby OPIC can provide 
political risk insurance for U.S. investors. (Call OPIC at 
202-457-7068 for more information.) 


Trade: The United States is Nigeria’s fifth most important 
supplier of industrial inputs and capital equipment. The 
imposition of a ban on wheat imports in January 1987 resulted in 

a 27 percent drop in U.S. exports to Nigeria in 1987. The general 
decline in U.S. exports to Nigeria from a peak of $1.3 billion in 
1982 to about $492 million in 1989 is attributable to more than 
just the import bans. The dramatic fall in the value of Nigeria’s 
petroleum exports has been perhaps even more important. 


The United States is Nigeria’s largest export market by a wide 
margin, and Nigeria is the second largest supplier of petroleum 
to the United States. U.S. imports from Nigeria--98 percent of 
which is crude petroleum--amounted to $5.2 billion in 1989. The 
U.S. trade deficit with Nigeria was over $4 billion in 1989. 
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As noted earlier in this report, the ban on wheat imports 
eliminated the United States’ largest single market in Nigeria. 
Other import bans on rice, corn, and barley malt have hurt U.S. 
exporters. Major U.S. exports to Nigeria in 1988 were mechanical 
shoveling and earth preparation equipment, polyethylene resins 
and other chemicals, tallow, grain sorghum, pumps for liquids, 
commercial and small ships, hair preparations, steam boilers, 
telecommunications equipment, and geophysical instruments. 


The weakened dollar has made American products more competitive, 
and Nigerians are increasingly seeking American-sourced inputs. 
The most promising area for U.S. trade is agro-business. There 
are, therefore, opportunities for the sale of agricultural and 
irrigation machinery, crop storage facilities, and food processing 
and packaging equipment. U.S. exporters can also compete in 
sophisticated manufactured goods: computers, business and office 
equipment, telecommunications equipment, power generation and 


distribution equipment, medical equipment, scientific instruments 
and avionics. 


The states of Ohio and Michigan recognize Nigeria as the key 
market in Africa and maintain regional offices in Lagos. The 
U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service (US&FCS) in Lagos and Kaduna 
has an active program to promote U.S. business interests in 
Nigeria. This includes organizing U.S. pavilions in the 
international trade fairs held in Lagos each November and in 
Kaduna each February. The Government of Nigeria has recently 
approved Enugu, the capital of Anambra State of Nigeria, as the 
venue for a third international trade fair. US&FCS also mounted 
a pavilion at this first Enugu International Trade Fair which was 
held March 30-April 8, 1990. The US&FCS exhibition 

and seminar on computers and office automation held in Lagos in 
May 1989 had 30 exhibitors and attracted approximately 1,200 
visitors and over 600 seminar attendees. A repeat event scheduled 
for this month is expected to have over 35 exhibitors. The over- 
whelmingly successful US&FCS solo exhibition on medical and 
scientific instrumentation was held October 4-6, 1989. The 
exhibition had 17 exhibitors demonstrate their products for 
approximately 1500 visitors. This exhibition will be held again 
in the latter part of 1990. US&FCS publishes a commercial 
newsletter with information on new products available from 
American suppliers and companies seeking local agents or 
distributors. This newsletter is distributed to 2,500 key 
Nigerian business executives and government officials. US&FCS 
advises U.S. exporters to make shipments to Nigeria only on the 


condition of an irrevocable letter of credit confirmed by a U.S. 
bank. 








